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of well-developed buds in the upper axils of the leaves in the buds 
containing flower-clusters. These start at once in the spring and 
while the flower-cluster is still young become rapidly growing branches, 
while the leafy branches without flower-clusters have merely latent 
buds in their axils. When the flower-cluster drops off a new branch 
is ready to carry on the old one, which has been stopped in its growth. 
It is an interesting speculation as to the reason of this growth of the 
axillary bud or pair of buds. Perhaps it is able to take place because 
the development of the flower-cluster requires less nourishment. — 
Jane H. Newell, Cambridge, Mass. 

Francis Wolle. — We regret to announce the death of the Rev. 
Francis Wolle, which took place at his home in Bethlehem, Pa., on 
February 10th, after long and paiefnl illness. Mr. Wolle was born in 
1817, at Jacobsburg, Pa. From 1839 onward his life was devoted to 
the educational work of the Moravian church, with the exception of a 
few years of mercantile pursuits. For twenty years, from i86r to 
1881, he was principal of the Young Ladies Seminary at Bethlehem, 
and for five years previous served in practically the same capacity as 
assistant to his brother who was principal. In 1881 infirmity com- 
pelled his retirement from these active duties. 

Mr. Wolle's interest in botany dates from about 1870. He first took 
up the study of phanerogams in which he received much assistance 
from Messrs. Robert and Eugene Rau, of Bethlehem. Later Mr. 
Wolle engaged in the study of mosses in connection with Mr. Eugene 
Rau. His interest was drawn to the fresh water algae, in connection 
with which his name will be best known, on obtaining the beauti- 
ful work of Dr. H. C. Wood on fresh water algae, published by the 
Smithsonian Institution. He soon entered into correspondence with 
Dr. Wood and Prof. Farlow in this country; later he received much 
encouragemeet and assistance from Rabenhorst, Wittrock, and Nord- 
stedt abroad, in a study which became of engrossing interest. His 
industry in making known our fresh water flora resulted in the pub- 
lication in 1884 of his "Desmids of the United States," containing 
1,100 figures on 53 colored plates. This work was practically contin- 
ued in 1887 by the publication of two volumes, one of text and one of 
plates, on the "Fresh Water Algae of the United States," in which we 
have over 2,300 figures on 157 colored plates. In 1891 appeared the 
volume of illustrations of the "Diatomaceae of the United States," 
2,300 of which fill 112 plates, and in 1892 a revised edition of the 
"Desmids." These works, imperfect as such pioneer labor must 
necessarily be, will remain as a monument of untiring industry; and 
when it is remembered that Mr. Wolle was his own artist, the amount 
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of really valuable work that he accomplished in the twenty years of 
his attention to botanical subjects is little more than marvellous. 
Of course Mr. Wolle fell into some errors from which a scientific 
training would have delivered him, but, spite of these, the immense 
value of his contributions to the knowledge of our water plants can 
never be forgotten. 

It may be of interest also to know that Mr. Wolle was the first pat- 
entee, in 1852, of machinery for making paper bags. 

We are indebted to Mr. Eugene A. Rau for papers and memoranda 
from which the above facts are derived. We copy from the Moravian 
a brief word as to his character: 

"Unvarying kindliness was a distinguishing feature of our departed 
Brother's character, and his sincere urbanity endeared him to many in 
all classes in the community, which mourns the loss of a distinguished 
citizen, even as the Church will cherish his memory as that of a suc- 
cessful educator." 

Another hybrid oak. — Plate viii. — Last fall an oak tree was found 
along the bluffs of the Kansas river opposite Manhattan, which cannot 
well be referred to any of the American species of Quercus and cer- 
tainly not to any of the species native of Kansas. The bark and twig 
characters are those of that form of Q. prinoides Willd. known as Q. 
Muhlenbergii Engelm., which is the common oak of the upland woods 
in this vicinity. The leaves, however, are intermediate between that 
species and Q. macrocarpa Michx., which is also quite common here. 
Some have nearly the size and shape of the latter, while others closely 
resemble rather deeply lobed forms of Q. prinoides. But they are all 
pubescent beneath and have the coriaceous texture of Q. prinoides. 
The acorn is also intermediate between the two species mentioned, 
being much larger than that of Q. prinoides, and showing a tendency 
to be mossy fringed. The drawings were made from this specimen. 

Another tree which is apparently the same form was found on the 
bluffs of the Blue river about three miles above Manhattan by Prof. 
Mason and the writer. This agrees with the first specimen except that 
the cups of the acorns are deeper, more turbinate at base and decid- 
edly mossy fringed as in Q. macrocarpa. 

These two specimens are, in the opinion of the writer, hybrids 
between Q. macrocarpa and Q. prinoides. The two supposed parents 
are abundant in this region and are the only members of the white 
oak section found in this part of the state. 



